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S the ſame great end may be ſought 
for by different perſons on different 
principles, and as the evidence of our Holy 
Religion is the point which both parties 
profeſs to keep in view, I need offer no 
apology either to the public or the perſons 
more immediately concerned, for my pre- 
ſent attempt to examine the controverſy 
between Mr. Jenyns and Dr. Maclaine. 
It is to be lamented that contentions of 
this nature among the learned, have had 
a tendency to weaken the faith of many 
among the vulgar 5 when ſo oppoſite poſi- 
tions are maintained, thoſe who chuſe not 
to be at the trouble of d ſcovery, are fre- 
quently content with diſregarding the opi- 
nions of both the contenders, and form- 
ing an inconfiſtent and improper one of 
their own, To examine therefore in ge- 
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neral what has been reſpectively advanced 
by Mr. Jenyns and Dr. Maclaine on this 
head, is my preſent deſign: : whatever my 
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done my ory is a reward which I muſt 
feel; as what 1s wanting in ability, ſhall 
at leaſt be ſupplied by integrity, and a 
' zealous regard for the true doctrines of * 
Chriſtian religion. 
A view of the internal evidence of 4 
Chriſtian religion, ſeems to be a mode 
adapted to ſtrengthen our faith by an ap- 
peal to the underſtanding with regard to 
its intrinſic excellence; there being con- 
tained in it, ſuch purity of docttine, ſuch 1 
an injunction of the ſocial duties for the 2 
| | religious condutt of our lives, tending to 5 
3 eſtabliſh the eaſe and happineſs of man- 
kind, as may truly be ſaid to form a 
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ſyſtem of morality ſuperior to what it 
was poſſible for the mind of man to con- 
ceive. Dr. Maclaine ſeems to think, the 
Chriſtian religion did not want the aid of 
| this internal view, at leaſt in the manner 
Mr. Jenyns has treated it on tali auxilio; 
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1 
but he forgets that Mr. Jenyns had choſen 
this way as the moſt novel, and the leaſt 
inveſtigated, profeſſing his conſent to the 
more oſtenſible proofs; and yet Dr. Mac- 
laine ſays, that not till the peruſal of the 
whole book, his doubts were diſpelled, 
whether Mr. Jenyns was not ſneering, 


and whether his intentions were upright. 


One would almoſt be tempted to imagine 


that this was a ſneer, becauſe there is not 


the leaſt apparent reaſon to determine 
Mr. Jenyns' profeſſions infincere, or par- 
taking of raillery, which I acknowledge 
with Dr. Maclaine is highly improper on 
the graveſt and moſt intereſting ſubject. 
This view, therefore, of the internal evi- 
dence of Chriſtianity, cannot be deemed 
an ill-judged defence of it; nor can Dr. 
Maclaine mean it in any other light than 
in the mode of treating it, and that per- 
haps on examination will not be found fo 
liable to objection as he ſeems to think. 
For firſt, if my reaſon aſſents to the great 
truths of the Chriſtian religion from a 
view of its internal evidence, and from 
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reconciling the duties enjoined to a ſenſe 
of its conſequent benefit, it is ſurely an 
argument why I ſhould be more firm in 
my perſuaſion of that belief; for I ſup- 
poſe that it will not be denied, that a con- 
viction from reaſon paves the way to aſ- 
ſent in almoſt all our opinions, however 
prejudice and perverſeneſs may deface it; 
but ſuppoſing, as Dr. Maclaine at laſt al- 
lows in Mr. Jenyns's caſe, that the in- 
tention is good and well-direQed, till it 
is a defence, though all the arguments 
were not demonſtrable. Dr. Maclaine's 
firſt objection is to Mr. Jenyns's propo- 
ſition, as the Doctor quotes it, << that the 
« credibility of miracles and prophecies de- 
« pend upon the internal marks of divinity 
« ſtamped on the Chriſtian religion ;” but 
| it may be obſerved, that Mr. Jenyns only 
| ſays, that they depend for much of 
their credibility on the internal marks of 
| divinity ſtamped on the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and afterwards he ſays in ſome 

meaſure, which is different from a poſi- 
tive and direct aſſertion wholly, What 
| Dr, 
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Dr. Maclaine ſays, ſeems to be true, that 
miracles are facts out of the common 
courſe of nature, and therefore reſt chiefly 
on teſtimony ; but that the confirmation 
of that credibility may ariſe from internal 
characters of that religion, is what per- 
haps may be rather a matter of aſſent; 
and, indeed, Dr. Maclaine ſeems to ac- 
knowledge it in part, for he ſays, that it 
prevents objections being raiſed againſt 


miracles, and is a negative argument; and 


if ſo, it may at leaſt be ſaid to prove what 
Mr. Jenyns aſſerted, „that much of the 
e credibility of miracles depended upon 
« the internal marks of divinity ſtamped 
« on the Chriſtian religon.” But again, 
though it be allowed, that the miracles 
prove the doctrine, and not the doctrine 
the miracles, yet it is neceflary that the 
doctrine be ſuch as by its nature is capa- 
ble of being proved by miracles: then it 
receives a ſanction by miracles. But as this 
is allowed by the firſt and ableſt writers, 
and 1s exactly parallel to Mr. Jenyns's aſ- 
ſertion, more need not be ſaid to confirm 
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it; nor can this mode of reaſoning be ob- 
jected to, without denying the neceſſity of 
taking in the nature of the doctrine to be 
conſidered, which I ſuppofe no rational 
inquirer would think juſt. We find that 
the greateſt and wiſeſt philoſophers by 
the bare light of nature could never at- 
tain to a tolerable ſyſtem of morality, al- 
ways blendingrantereſt with duty; and 
molt of the Heathen doctors had their 
vices as well as their virtues, were re- 
markable for their error, prejudice, vain- 
glory, and idolatry, as well as admirable 
for the moral precepts they left the world. 
But the idea of the infinite perfections of 
the Supreme, of the difference of good 
and evil, of the neceflary duties of life, 
and the firm expectation of future rewards 
and puniſhments conveyed in the Goſpel, 
is ſo far above any conceptions drawn 
from reaſon and abſtract ſcience, that 
it certainly doth imprint a ſtronger evi- 
dence for miracles, eſpecially as the life 
of our Saviour and the different obſerva- 
ble rules ſpecified of him and his diſciples 
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are at leaſt wonderful : but here I would 
obſerve, that though his diſciples were un- 
able to comprehend the ſublime myfteries 
opened to them by our bleſſed Lord, ſo 
far above the human apprehenſion, and ſo 
contradictory to the worldly notions en- 
tertained by them; yet it does not appear 
they were particularly dull, 1gnorant, or 
incapable, as Dr. Maclaine aſſerts, other- 
wiſe than as the doctrine was too pure for 
human weaknets. 

Suppoſe for inſtance, as a fuller proof, we 
were commanded in the New Teſtament, 
inſtead of abſtaining from murder, to take 
every opportunity of committing it ; that 
would afford the moſt convincing evidence, 
that the miracles intended to prove the 
ſanctity of ſuch a precept were forgeries, 
becauſe ſuch a precept could not not take 
place, without diſſolving the bands of ſo- 
ciety, and ſetting each man's hand againſt 
his brother. This ſingle circumſtance 1s 
ſufficient to overthrow the whole train of 
Dr. Maclaine's arguments, though ſet forth 
with all the parade of logic and method. 
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It wifl not readily be granted, that the 
internal evidence of a religion (had we no 
other more demonſtrative proof) was in- 
ſufficient to point out the divinity of that 
religion ; for, by the ſame mode of argu- 
ment, the Being of a God could not be 
proved by the abundant evidence forced 
on the ſenſes, and the reaſonableneſs of a 
ſelf-exiſtent cauſe; and yet we find the 
belief of a God predominant, and almoſt 
of univerſal conſent, previous to any reve- 
lation, however vague and incoherent was 
the idea of the perfections and attributes 
of that great Being. But when Dr. Mac- 
laine ſays, that the internal proofs in fa- 


vour of the Goſpel are not only inſuf- 


ficient for the purpoſe, but rather turn to 
its diſcredit, one would ſcarce believe him 
ſerious, though, he ſays, he ſhall prove 


it; but how far he has done it, will ap- 


pear to the judicious reader, But, as an 
attempt to it, Dr. Maclaine objects to Mr. 
Jenyns's ſecond propoſition, * that the 
religion contained in the New Teſtament 
F is entirely new both with regard to its 
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c doctrines and objects, not only infinitely 
« ſuperior, but unlike every thing which 
t« had ever before entered into the heart 
« of man.” | 

I cannot conceive this a propoſition lia- 
ble to objection, for through the whole 
tenour of the Chriſtian diſpenſation it 1s 
plainly and poſitively urged : Our Saviour 
ſays, „I tell you many prophets and kings 
have deſired to ſee the things which ye 
« ſee, and have not ſeen them; and to 
% hear the things which ye hear, and have 
© not heard them,” Luke x. 24. And, 
indeed, through the whole Scripture the 
ſame is evidenced : nor is it paying any 
reſpect to the divine word of God to ſup- 
poſe it otherwiſe, as it is, as Mr. Jenyns 
obſerves, the only key to the ways of pro- 
vidence. The Jews expected a glorious 
and triumphant Mefliah : all were aſto- 
niſhed at our Saviour's doctrines; they 
were entirely oppoſite to every the moſt 
remote idea entertained before, to the beſt 


laws and rules which generally terminated 
in political neceſſity. 


Our 
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Out Saviour faith, « He that forfaketh 
« not all that he hath, cannot be my diſ- 
e tiple.“ Luke xiv. 33. Was this a 
doctrine that ever before entered into the 
heart of man? was this part of the mora- 
lity of the philoſophers? Nay, fo hard 
was it thought even by the perſon who 


aſked his Lord, what he fhould do to in- 


herit eternal life, though, upon the firſt" 
mention of virtues, he replies, „ Maſter, 
<« I have obſerved all theſe from my youth 
« up;” yet when he was told, that he 
was to fell all that he had, and give to 
the poor, for his treaſure was in heaven, we 
find he grew ſad, having large poſſeſſions. 
Luke xvii. If ſuch doctrines as theſe were 
thought of, prior to the Chriſtian revela- 
tion; one thing I will aſſert, undeniably 
true, that mankind were of a far different 
complexion then, from what they are now 
ſince this divine revelation. If ſuch things 
as our Saviour delivered were not en- 
tirely new, whence ſhould ariſe that op- 
poſition to theſe divine truths; for, if iu 
any degree preconceived, it would have 
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been leſs difficult to have feconeiled the 
belief of them. That the character, there- 
fore, of novelty is found in the New 
Teſtament, I think indiſputable. - Dr. 
Maclaine ſeems rather to dwell on nice 
preciſion than eſtabliſhed reaſon 3 for a 
miſcellaneous bundle, as he is pleaſed to 
term Mr, Jenyns's aſſertions, if founded 
on undeniable propofitions, and thoſe can- 
vaſſed with fair reaſoning, is full as good 
proof, as a more methodical, ſyſtematic 
arrangement; not but that the words are 
injudiciouſly applied to Mr. Jenyns, who 
really has conſulted order and method. 
If Dr. Maclaine did not dwell on deduc- 
tions of Analogy too nicely drawn, he 
would not urge, that the divine revela- 
tion muſt not contradict natural ſuggeſ- 
tions, and the principles of human know- 
ledge ; though, he ſays, juſt before, that 
from the imperfection of human know- 
ledge, we cannot pronounce any procedure 
worthy or unworthy of God's perfee- 
tions, and that it is agreeable to our 
notions of the divine benignity that the 

» Indians 
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Indians were enlightened with the know- 
ledge of the truths, and the whole eon- 
tinent of Africa inſtructed in celeſtzal wiſ- 
dom; but many things, ſays he, appear 
worthy of God, which, in conſequence of 
relations unknown to us, he may not think 
proper to effect; this latter is certainly 
true, and in conſequence it will follow, 
that Dr. Maclaine contradicts himſelf by 
his prior aſſertion; for though it is grant- 
ed, that from analogy of reaſoning we 
may learn that at the winding up of the 
drama, the wiſdom and juſtice of God, 
and the ultimate deſign and intent of pro- 
vidence, and the perfectneſs of his go- 
vernment will appear, yet it does not fol- 
low, that in a ſtate of probation and trial 
which this life is, that, that analogy ſhould 
appear in the intermediate will of provi- 
dence, any more tlian it follows that vir- 
tue and vice ſhould have rewards and 
puniſhments annexed to them in this life; 
for, by the ſame argument, Dr. Maclaine 
may by analogy account for the fall of 
mau from their original ſtate of purity, 


which 


3 
which perhaps he would be ſomewhat 
puzzled to do, however dextrous in ſo- 
phiſtical deluſion. But it ſeems that there 
is no entire novelty to be found in the 
religion of the New Teſtament, and that 
it is not totally unlike what had entered 
into the mind of man: but J imagine, if 
it can be proved, that revelation expreſſes 
what it was impoſſible without it to diſ- 
cover, then revelation expreſſes ſomewhat 
totally unlike what had ever entered into 
the mind of man, and that, that can be 
proved ſeems evident; for if the duties of 
religion, the moral obligation of it, and 
the terms of reconcilement for the fins of 
mankind, were not conceived before, they 
muſt conſequently be new, and this is 
what I ſhall endeavour to make appear. 
For taking it for granted, that the philo- 
ſophers of old placed their happineſs, or 
chief good, in virtue, yet we do not find 
by the viciouſneſs of their lives they ex- 
emplified any regard to it, but that they 
all contradicted one another in their prin- 
ciples, and it ſeemed rather to be an ex- 
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erciſe fot wit and ſubtility, than a regard 
for the eſtabliſhment of great truths: be- 
tides that they were abſolutely ignorant 
of the doctrines, had no idea of the ulti- 
mate deſign of the Creator, of his attri- 
butes or perfections; did they conceive 
that repentance ſhould operate to make 
our ſins, though as red as ſcarlet, as white 
as ſnow, what idea had they of the me- 
thod, by which ſuch as had erred and of- 
fended Gad, might again reſtore them- 
ſelves. to his favour, and the hopes of 


happineſs? It is Chriſtianity alone informs 


us, how juſtice and mercy may be re- 
conciled, the fin puniſhed while the ſin- 
ner is abſolved. The groſs idolatry they 
run into is a demonſtrable proof, how uns 
equal their thoughts were to ſcripture 
language, who, as St. Paul ſays, changed 
& the truth of God into a he, and wor- 
& ſhiped and ſerved the creature more than 
« the Creater, God bleſſed for ever.” 
Rom. i. 25. Dr, Maclaine ſays, that the 
doctrine of immortality, and a future ſtate. 
of rewards and puniſhments, was taught 
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by ſome of the philoſophers of antiquity 
and fo it was; but how? They made in- 
; deed ſpeculative profeſſions, of ſuch acr 
knowledgement deducible in part from 
the ſpiritual nature of the ſoul, and the 
abundant other collateral proofs; but even 
Socrates, when about to leaye the world, 
ſeems on]y to ſuppoſe it probable ; he has 
his doybts ; . Ye, ſays he, addrefling his 
+ auditors, continue here; I am going: 
„ which has the better part allotted to us, 
God only knows;” and again, Cicere, 
Ea quz vis, ut potero explicabo, non 
tamen ut certa et fixa ſint que dixero,” 
I waver, fays he ; what is moſt probable, 
I will tell you, but am not certain — from | 
whence 1t appears, that the greateſt antient | 
philoſophers had no clear and diſtin& idea 
of the ſoul's immortality, much leſs of 
the reſurreftion, and the rewards. of the 
righteous. * All things,” ſays our bleſſed 
Saviour, * are delivered to me of my Fa- 
„ther: no man knoweth who the Son is, 
« but the Father; and who the Father is, 
" but the Son ; and to whom the Son will 
N reveal 
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1 reveal him.“ Luke x. 22. So head- 
ſtrong are the paſſions and unruly affec- 
tions of men againſt the plaineſt dictates 
of morality, that practice always counter- 
acted their doctrines: how much more 
would it, if they had learned, that the 
« wiſdom of this world is fooliſhneſs with 
« God!” 1 Cor. iii. 19. Our Saviour 
ſays, „Take no thought for your life, 
te what ye ſhall eat, nor what ye ſhall 
e drink, nor what ye ſhall put on. Is 
« not the life more than meat, and the 
body than raiment? Matt. vi. 2 8. 
Where had they any lights of this kind? 
were they acquainted with the inexhauſti- 
ble treaſures of happineſs, that God hath 
prepared for them that love and obey him? 
or in what reſpect had they any ſuch en- 
lightened and pure thoughts as are re- 
preſented in the Goſpel; and if they had 
not, as has been clearly proved, it un- 


deniably follows, that Mr. Jenyns's pro- 
poſition is true, That from the Teſta- 


« ment may be extracted a ſyſtem of re- 
66 gien entirely new, not only infinitely 
; $6 ſuperior y 
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REFS io but totally unlike every thing 
that ever before entered into the mind of 
man. But the worthleflneſs of the world 
and all its purſuits, as fignihed by Mr. 
Jenyns, is diſpleaſing to Dr. Maclaine, who 
runs into unneceſſary diſquiſitions about 
it; for what Mr. Jenyns means muſt be 


evident to the {lighteſt obſerver; and this, 


like other things which he denies, is in- 
culcated almoſt in every page of the ſacred 
writings. Our Saviour faith, „If the 
e world hate you, ye know that it hated 
& me before it hated you: If ye were of 
„ the world, the world would love his 
* own; but becauſe ye are not of the 
„ world, but J have choſen you out of 
the world, it hateth you.“ St. John xv. 
18, 19. And again, in the ſixth verſe 
of the xiv'® chapter, I am the truth, the 
* way, and the life: no man cometh to 
„ the Father, but by me.” St. Paul, in 
his firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, ch. ii. 6, 
« Howbeit, we ſpeak witdom unto them 
« that are perfect; yet not the wiſdom of 
this world which comes to novght.” 
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But Mr. Jenyns has ſo judiciouſly quoted 
many others, and ſo many have been 
urged already, that I judge it needleſs to 
inſiſt on them; but, that nothing may be 
wanting, let us ſee what our reaſon ſays. 
Taking the moſt advantageous ſituation 
in life, how ſugerior are the miſeries of 
it to the enjoyments ! the different paſ- 
ſions, wiſhes, diſappointments, and hopes, 
are continually combating with each other. 
That ſomething ſtill which prompts the 
eternal ſigh, as the poet ſays, is always 
wanting; take the proud man, the en- 
vious, the covetous, the jealous, the ambi- 
tious, what 1s the happieſt condition each 
can boaſt of? will he not be ready to grant, 


* nemo fibi ſortem, 
« Seu ratio dederit, ſeu fors objecerit, illa 
& Contentus vivit ?” 


How many fatal accidents may ſtop 
the thread of exiſtence! how many 
misfortunes, loſs of friends, property, and 
the like, wound us with continual grief! 

View the imperial diadem, view all 
the luſtre and dignity, which in human 
judgement ſeems to embrace all the hap- 


pineſs 


a . 
pineſs alloted to mortals; you view indeed 
what ſeems to ſhine like a blazing meteor ; 
but you do not view, what is hid, the 


tempeſt of cares which accompany them. 


Take in at one view all the low art, cun- 
ning, diſguiſe, treachery, abuſe of con- 
fidence, baſeneſſes, iniquity, deceit, fraud, 
and ingratitude, practiſed without remorſe, 
the truth of which every man's experience 
daily convinces him of; and then ſay, if 


life is not a mere vapour, a brittle and 


precarious thing. We are repeatedly told, 
in the Book of Eccleſiaſticus, by the 
preacher, who had experienced every 
change of pleaſure and ſuppoſed delight, 
that all is vanity. Again, how many and 
numerous are our enemies without cauſe ! 
for who is ſo happy as to content all? who 
lo generally eſteemed, as that no one com- 
plains of him? How many are the un- 
grateful returus of falſe friends! Indeed, 
ſo general are the cauſes of anxiety ac- 
knowledged by the beſt examiners, that 
there is no occaſion to repeat them; not 
that I mean to deny the many enjoyments, 
© 2 and 


Won 
and rational ſatisfactions, chequered in life 
like ſun-ſhine amidſt clouds and rain; but 
only am ſpeaking to the truth of Mr. 
Jenyns's aſſertion, which will appear more 
forcible by contraſting the incomparable 
riches of things eternal to things tem- 


poral ; for, ſuppoſing even quite the re- 
verſe to what has been aflerted, that all 


was. happineſs below, yet their being 
very uncertain, and at beſt of ſhort dura- 
tion, muſt ſurely be comparatively worth- 
leſs, much more ſo when the contrary 1s. 
the truth, “One day in thy courts is bet- 
« ter than a thouſand,” ſays the Pſalmiſt. 
St. James ſays, © Blefled is the man that 
« endureth temptation; for, when he 1s 
« tried, he ſhall receive the crown of 
„ glory, which the Lord hath promiſed,” 
ch. i. 12. And again, 17th verſe, 4 Every 
good and perfect gift cometh from the 
« Lord the Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableneſs, or ſhadow of turn- 
„ ing.” From Scripture, therefore, and 
reaſon, it ſeems a fair concluſion, that no 
religion ever drew ſo juſt a portrait of 
| the 
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the worthleſſneſs of the world; and that 
comparatively ſpeaking, which ſeems to 
be what Mr. Jenyns meant, it may truly 
and properly be called a worthleſs world. 
That no other religion ever exhibited ſuch 
diſtinct, lively, and exquiſite pictures of 
the joys of another world, the reſurrec— 
tion and the judgement to come, is equally 
true, as has been proved by the 1gnorance 
of the wiſeſt philoſophers; for in what 
miſts of ignorance were- they inveloped 
reſpecting the reſurrection of the body! 
their moſt perfect conceptions were vague 
and unmeaning ; indeed, by the bare light 


of nature, it is not diſcoverable : nay, 
ſince the divine revelation, how many 
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have been the diſputes, arguments, and 
contentions, about it! But Dr. Maclaine's 
quibbles about the word di/7in# is really 
trifling with common ſenſe ; for, though 
the joys that are ſaid to be at God's right 
hand for evermore, and which are ſpoken 
of as the reward of the righteous, may de- 
pend on new faculties and a purer intel- 
ligence, and conſequently inexpreſſible to 
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us in our preſent ſtate of imperfection; 
yet to ſay, that they are not more diſ- 
tinctly exhibited by the Chriſtian religion 
than any other, is an untrue and erroneous 
aſſertion; and yet this is the ſum of 
what Mr. Jenyns lays down. Nor is Mr. 
Jenyns's aſſertion leſs true, that no other 
has repreſented the Supreme Being in the 
character of three perſons united in one 
God; for I think it will not be diſputed, 
that it is not diſcoverable by reaſon, and, 
if not, could not be otherwiſe known but 
by revelation ; but, as the concurrent teſti- 
mony of all great and learned writers 1s 
to this purport, it would favour of pre- 
{ſumption to endeavour further to enforce 
a truth ſo readily granted and univerſally 
allowed. 3 | | 

Dr. Maclaine ſays again, that the 
Juſtice of the divine legiſlator by the re- 
miſſion of ſins without a mediatorial 
atonement is no more impeached, than 
that of an earthly prince would be, who 
from reaſons of clemency or prudence mi- 
tigates and ſuperſedes without any atone- 


ment 
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ment to government the rigorous execu- 
tion of penal laws: now, upon this ſup- 
poſition, the mediatorial interceſſion of our 
Saviour can never be accounted for; for, 
if it be equally conſiſtent with infinite 
Juſtice, which has always been denied by 
the writers in favour of revelation, it 
ſurely is full as reaſonable, according to 
the ideas we have of infinite mercy, that 
God ſhould pardon without ſuch ſatiſ- 
faction; for, if it was not for the vindi- 
cation and honour of God's laws, and to 
ſhew his irreconcileable hatred to fin, it 
would be very difficult to prove and render 
forcible this article of our belief; but the 
dignity of the perſon ſent is another argu- 
ment to prove and to convince men of the 
neceſſity of obedience, and to deter them 
from tranſgreſſions, that God did not think 
fit to forgive the ſin of mankind, but upon 
the difficult terms of the death of his 
own Son ; I do not ſay he could not, be- 
cauſe it is ſuppoſed God's infinite power 
can do whatever his infinite wiſdom thinks 
right; but as God has not thought pro- 
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per, I apprehend Mr, Jenyns's aſſertion 
good, that no other religion has ventured 
to declare the unpardonable nature of fin 
without mediatorial interpoſition, and a 
vicarious atonement from the ſufferings of 
a ſuperior Being, Dr, Maclaine's objec- 
tions, therefore, are by no means ſolid, nor 
tend to invalidate any of the truths con- 
tained in Mr. Jenyns's ſecond propoſition. 
Strange as the aſſertion of Mr. Jenyns 
may appear to Dr. Maclaine, that our 
Saviour was the founder of a religion 
« which is totally unconnected with all 
« human policy, and therefore totally un- 
e conducive to any worldly purpoſe what- 
C ever; yet, if Dr. Maclaine does not 
continue to miſconſtrue meanings, the aſ- 
ſertion will not be found liable to much 
exception, and Mr. Jenyns's ideas of it 
may be ſeen by his afterwards analyſing 
the virtues of valour, friendſhip, and pa- 
triotiſm. That the Chriſtian religion is un- 
connected with all human policy and go- 
vernment may be made appear by its con- 
tradiction to all thoſe aims which are 


ſought 


. 
ſought for in the world, ſuch as the ac- 
quirement of power, riches, greatneſs, and 
honours ; ſuch as gratification in luxuries, 
pleaſures, diſſipations, and the like; it 
may be too harſh a term, when Mr. Jenyns 
ſays, it is totally unconducive to any 
worldly purpoſe, as it preſcribes many 
exceeding good rules both for political 
and ſocial demeanour; and was the mo- 
rality thereof obſerved, it could not fail of 
having the moſt happy effects in the re- 
gulation of ſociety ; but it is rather to be 
conceived that by worldly, Mr. Jenyns 
meant to ſpeak in conformity to what are 
commonly ſtiled mere worldly purſuits ; 
and had Dr. Maclaine noticed Mr Jenyns's 
meaning, he would not have declaimed fo 


long to no purpoſe, and found at laſt what 
he might at firſt have ſeen, the author's 


fixed idea of worldly, without adding vain 
for by the general terms made uſe of 
throughout Mr. Jenyns's book, it is evi- 
dent to the moſt ſuperficial commentator, 

what is the real fenſe hinted at in his 


poſitions,; nor does Dr. Maclaine at all 


6 confute 
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confute what is urged by Mr. Jenyns, 
when he tells us, That he never heard 
<« any body before Mr. Jenyns ſtyle ge- 
« nerous and magnanimous the actions 
« that proceed from the love of power, 
« riches, and honour,” and ſo far J agree 
with Dr. Maclaine, that difintereſted- 
nels, geueroſity, and public ſpirit, have 
a better claim to the title; but will 
you find that either of theſe is a motive 
to incite perſons to what are called ge- 
ncrous and magnanimous actions? No! 
examine, and you will perceive throughout 
life, and from the hiſtories of paſt times, 
that the love of riches, honour, and power, 
have been the objects in view of thoſe 
who, in the opinion of mankind, have me- 
rited the appellation of generous and mag- 
nauimous. Will Dr. Maclaine tell us, that 
all have not the reward in view? No! 
he cannot, unleſs he cloſes his eyes from 
the obſervance of every ſpring to human 
action; aud, if not, the conſequence is, 
that Mr. Jenyns has not improperly uſed 
the words, nor aflerted what may not be 


proved, 
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proved, unleſs Dr, Maclaine can make 
mankind better; and then I grant his 
ſpeculatiye idea is more conſiſtent with the 
ſtyle of generous and magnanimous. One 
more obſervation, and then Thavedone with 
Dr. Maclaine's remarks on Mr. Jenyns's 
ſecond propoſition, When Dr, Maclaine 
tells Mr. Jenyns, “it would be harſh to 
« ſay he does not underſtand the SCrip- 
e ture,” I allow it; but when he adds, 
it would be much more ſo to ſay he does, 
one would be apt to imagine the Doctor 
aims at nothing but a little pleaſantry 
through his diſcourſe, for I would not call 
it an ill-natured ſarcaſm, as it is quite 
laughable ; but, if he be unawares ſerious, I 
would appeal to any judicious interpreter, 
whether Mr. Jenyns has not with the 
ſtricteſt propriety applied every quotation 
from holy writ, nay, I defy any perſon 
who does underſtand ſcripture texts to 
ſay he has not; nor, though it would be 
but equitable retaliation, will I ſay, Dr. 
Maclaine does not, but to ſuit his own 
argument he ſeems to be fond of explain- 


ing 
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ing away the meaning of them; for, not- 
withſtanding the ingenious and ſubtile 
mode to refine and accommodate ſcripture 
doctrines to the practical wiſhes of man- 
kind, and to their own particular deſires, 
exemplified by many writers, it will be 
found in general that the eaſieſt and moſt 
natural meaning is the beſt. Thus when 
Dr. Maclaine tells Mr. Jenyns, that the 
ſublime declaration of our Saviour made 
to the Roman governor—* My kingdom is 
& not of this world” — would found as well 
for his cauſe as any; he may, and does 
perhaps tell him, what 1s true, and it 
will remain true, notwithſtanding Dr. 
Maclaine's attempts to render it of little 
effect to Mr. Jenyns's purpoſe ; nay even 
what the Doctor allows of it will make 
for Mr. Jenyns, though he has rather in- 
terſperſed a little to much concern for the 
preſent world, too give a reliſh to the pur- 
ſuits of temporal intereſts; but I cannot 
but think our Saviour's meaning more 
ſpiritual, than the explanation Dr. Ma- 
claine gives, „ that it did not derive its 

origin 
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origin from the effects of human policy, 
but from the miraculous interpoſition of 
& God alone; this would not have been 
a new light after ſo much as had been 
heard before; it ſeems. rather that our 
Saviour declares his kingdom wholly ſpiri- 
tual; it was a new kingdom he profeſſed, 
conſiſting in the obedience of men's wills 
and affections to the laws of God; but 
even as Dr. Maclaine has explained it, it 
will not be found incompatible with Mr, 
Jenyns's propoſition, though, when pro- 
perly paraphraſed, it makes much for his 
purpoſe. 

Parallel to this is the doQrine of St. Paul, 
in his Epiſtle to the Philippians, ch. iii. 7. 
„ But what things were gain for me, thoſe 
« counted loſs for Chriſt;” and in the 
next verſe, „Vea, doubtleſs, and I count 
« all things but loſs for the excellency 
« of the knowledge of Chriſt Jeſus my 
« Lord ;” and in the 18th and 9th verſes, 
« For many walk, of whom I have often 


« told you, that they are enemies of the 
c crols of Chriſt ; whoſe end is deſtruc- 
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« tion, who mind earthly things” The 
general idea, therefore, fixed on Mr. 
Jenyns's language ſeems juſt, and agree- 
able to the doctrine of holy writ; and I 
think it muſt be allowed, that Dr. Ma- 
claine miſtakes frequently his meaning 
throughout the whole; for it cannot rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed, that monaſtic auſte- 
rity can influence a perſon in Mr. Jenyns's 
public capacity and ſocial correſpondency 
in life, or that he could ever wiſh to de- 
bar us from taking our fill of rational 
pleaſures here; but only to lop the exu- 
berant! branches of deſire, the better to- 
qualify us for the enjoyment of eternal 
pleaſures hereafter, Mr. Jenyns does not 
mean to aſſert that any of the ſoothing. 
amuſements which blunt the edge of 
miſery, or relieve the mind from deſpon- 
dency, are unworthy of a rational crea- 
ture; or that any ſocial engagements which 
give life and energy to the ſoul, and make 
it return with renovated vigour to a ſober 
compoſed way of thinking, are inconſiſtent 
with religious circumſpection and care. 

Having 
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Having thus endeavoured to confute 
the ideal objections raiſed to Mr. Jenyns's 
ſecond propoſition, I ſhall paſs on to conſider 
the third, which is, „That from the book 
called the New Teſtament, may be col- 
elected a ſyſtem of Ethics, in which every 
moral precept founded on reaſon is car- 
&« ried to a higher degree of purity and 
c perfection than in any other of the 
% antient philoſophers in preceding ages, 
« every moral precept founded on falſe 
« principles is entirely omitted, and many 
«© new precepts added peculiarly corre- 
« ſponding with the new object of this re- 
« ligion,” Now, that the former part of 
this propoſition is true, Dr. Maclaine al- 
lows; he alſo acquieſces in Mr. Jenyns's 
explanation of what he means by moral pre- 
cepts founded on reaſon, namely, That 
« they enforce the practice of ſuch du- 
« ties, as reaſon informs us muſt improve 
„our natures, and conduce to the happi- 
« neſs of mankind, ſuch as piety to God, 
% benevolence to man, Juſtice, charity, ſo- 
« briety,” &c, But when Mr. Jenyns 
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comes to explain what he means by pre- 
cepts founded on falſe principles in the 
latter part of the propoſition, viz. thoſe 
which recommend fiftitious, ſuch as he 
ſtyles, however admired they may be, va- 
lour, friendſhip, and patriotiſm, Dr. Ma- 
claine objects, and perhaps with more ap- 
pearance of reaſon than to any former 
poſition. But let us ſee what may be ſaid 
in contradiction to their being Chriſtian 
virtues, which is what Mr, Jenyns's ſecond 
argument requires; for of their being vir- 
tues in the common received opinion of 
mankind, is what no one will attempt to 
diſprove, or at leaſt properly can. Now, 
with reſpe& to valour, if in general it 
ſerves as an engine of oppreſſion, to plunder 
the weak, to trample upon the humble, 
and to perſecute the innocent, as Mr, 
Jenyns ſeems to think, then doubtleſs it 
can have little title to a Chriſtian virtue : 
now, that this is as often the caſe, as that 
it 13 exerted in defence of the humble and 
innocent, all hiſtory will atteſt ; nor will 
it avail to ſay, that this is the abuſe of it, 


if 
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if it be the general uſe; for the Chriſtian 
virtues, ſuch as temperance, ſobriety, and 
charity, are poſitive; whereas, taking it 
for granted that valour is ſuſceptible of 
good effects as well as bad ones, it needs 
muſt be ambiguous ; nor will Mr. Jenyns's 
idea of it, in part, as a conſtitutional vir- 
tue, be deemed falſe or injudicous, unleſs 
it can firſt be proved, that there are not 
wiſely ordained by Providence many par- 
tial conſtitutional endowments to ſuit 
the different ſcenes and ſtations in human 
life, which, without a fondneſs for ſuch, 
would not be purſued for the general 
$00d of ſociety, and the interwoven cor- 
teſpondent benefit of individuals. If there 
be no different conſtitutional tendency, 
then it will be granted the argument on 
Mr. Jenyus's fide is inefficacious ; but, as 
all nature teſtifies to the contrary, Dr. 
Maclaine's objections ſeem rather to be of 
no force. Does not the ſpecious name of 
valour give birth to the moſt unjuſtifiable 
meaſures, and iniquitous undertakings, to 
vain-glory, ambitious ire, injurious op- 
os D preſſions, 
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preſſions, ſevering the almoſt impercepti» 
ble lines of virtue from its bordering vice? 
Whereas true valour ought to be an aid to 
virtue, and ſhould conſiſt in a firm per- 
ſeverance in thoſe actions which are con- 
ſentaneous to right reaſon, 

But does the Chriſtian hero exemplify 
leſs courage in contempt. of danger, in 
denials, in a conſcientious diſcharge of 
duty, however oppoſite to worldly inte- 
reſts ? is bis mind leſs prepared for the en- 
countering difficulties, than the imaginary 
victor, who, for revenge, ambition, or 
the unſtable applauſe of misjudging minds, 
ruſhes with blind force through ſurround- 
ing attacks with his only ſolace, the in- 
flexible obſtinacy of miſdoing? Valour 
therefore ſhould have for its object reaſon, 
as well as difficulty, to make it a moral 
virtue; and Mr. Jenyns does not object to 
the praiſe and honaurs beſtowed on the 
truly valiant ; nor does the religion of the 
_ goſpel countermand that inward ſtrength 
and conſtancy of- mind 10 neceſſary to the 
Chriſtian warfare, 


Our 
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Out Saviour tells his diſciples, to be of 
good cheer, to caſt out fear; and in the 
isth verſe of the xvih of St. Matthew, 
* Whoever will ſave his life ſhall loſs 
„ it; and whoever ſhall: loſe his life for 
16 his fake ſhall find it.“ That this prac- 
tice to weak nature required fortitude and 
valour need not be proved, and ſo far 
valour is conſiſtent with a Chriſtian ; but 
that turbulent valour, which Mr. Jenyns 
alludes to, is certainly no leſs incompatible 
with the precepts, than with the object, of 
the Chriſtian religion, which is peace, 
forgiveneſs of injuries, and forbearance. 
St. Peter, firſt Epiſtle, ch. iii. 4. tells 
us, a meek and quiet ſpirit is in the fi ight 
of God of great price; and if ſo, valour, 
according to the common idea of it, cannot 
properly be ealled a Chriſtian virtue. But 
here, as in other inſtances, a true defini- 
tion of the author's meaning would re- 
move the cauſe and need of arguments, 
however ſophiſtically urged; and this 
ſeems to be equally neceſſary, to form a 
right idea of patriotiſm, If Mr, Jenyns 
D 2 deſires 
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deſires it from modern uſage, well may 
he call it a fictitious virtue; and the con- 
ſtant abuſe of this amiable quality and re- 
gard for public good may be one powerful 
reaſon why it is improper to call it a 
Chriſtian. virtue, as private intereſt, and 
the merchandize of iniquity, come cloathed 
under this garb of meritorious benevo- 
lence; for it cannot be denied, but there 
is ſomething which ſeems ptercingly ſtrik- 
ing in the character of a patriot, whoſe 
breaſt is glowing. for the ſervice of his 
country, who labours, from a conſcien- 
tious regard to ſocial duties, to advance the 
credit, peace, and intereſt of the public 
weal, though it ſhould oppoſe his own. 
This would be virtue, would be the dif- 


tinguiſhing criterion of benevolence. 


But ſtill univerſal charity comprehends 
more than the partial regard to a country, 


or the political advantage of a ſtate ; not 


therefore ſo unaptly is Mr. Jenyns's com- 
pariſon of it to the partiality of a pariſh- 


officer, who thinks injuſtice meritorious, 


when 


1 
when it .. the intereſt of his own 


inconſiderable village. 

Dr. Maclaine obſerves, that the true 
ſpirit of patriotiſm was perverted by the 
Romans at the time of our Saviour's ap- 
pearance, who had trans formed their coun- 
try into a wicked faction againſt the tran- 
quillity and happineſs of the reſt: I will 
not ſay, how juſt a view of it in the pre- 
ſent æra; but will urge the inſtability of 
it, the maſks under which it appears, and 
the comparative littleneſs of it; I ſay 
comparative, in relation to the univerſal 
ſcheme of benevolent regards recommend- 
ed in the Chriſtian religion againſt its 
being a Chriſtian virtue ; but muſt think 
ſo far with Dr. Maclaine, that, when really 
imprinted in an honeſt mind, it is neither 
a falſe nor fititious virtue; but it is one of 
thoſe virtues which we are naturally in- 
clined to, from the inherent fondneſs for 
that country which cheriſhed us in its 
boſom, and to that ſociety to which we 
belong; ſo that the danger ſeemed to be 
leaſt if, by too fixedly adhering to this prin- 
D 3 ciple, 
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ciple, we ſhould loſe ſight of that noblet 


and more extenſive virtue -univerſal good: 
will and charity to all. That prejudices 
in fayour of this or that particular county 
were too frequent in our Saviour's tims, 
we may learn from the anſwer the woman 
of Samaria gave our Lord, when he aſked 
her to give him drink, “Ho is it that 
« thou being a Jew aſkeſt drink of tne, 


iv. 9. And in many other inſtances may 
be ſeen national miſtruſt and diſlike ; pa · 
triotiſm, therefore, or the love pf one's 
own country, could not be fo properly 
enrolled amongſt Chriftian virtues. So 
friendſhip, though the moſt gentle perſua- 
ſive tye which knits together in ſacred 
league the hearts of thoſe who know its 


value, ſtill is not, as Mr. Jenyns aſſerts, 


recommended by the Chriſtian legiſlator ; 
but why ? becauſe Providence has imm, 
printed that fervour of affection in the 
human breaſt, which by natural conſent 
gives ſcope to the virtue, and is left to our 
choice to uſe it as may tend to our hap- 

= pineſs z 
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pineſs; for can there be a more exalted 
pleaſure than to have a friend participating 
of our joys, taking off the edge of our 
griefs, partaking as it were of our cares, 
and upon all occaſions affording us counſel 
and aid? So many are the graceful attri- 
butes of this godlike virtue, that all de- 
ſeription would be beneath its intrinſic 
value; ſurely then it needed not recom- 
mendation from the divine founder of our 
religion to make it palatable, when come 
poſed- of ſuch ſtrengthening and comforta- 
ble ingredients. But alas! friendſhip, 
though a word common with moſt, is but 
little attended to; true friends are very 
rarely to be found ; whilſt falſe pretenders 
to that ſacred name are ſo numerous, as 
real adherents to it are ſcarce, Where is 
that man who can fill even his table with 
true friends? No! degenerate nature, am- 
bition, intereſt,, hope, ſimulation, crafti- 
. neſs, and the like, are the clues which 
guide the deceitful tongue to expreſs in 
faireſt form an affection foreign to the 
n ſo ſlender is the thread of mutual 
a D 4 benevo- 
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benevolence, ſo imperfect the airy. viſion 
of reciprocal charity, that it is more pro- 


ductive of ingratitude than fidelity, and 


could only perhaps be practiied in per- 
fection by the divine author of all charity 
and benevolence: but otherwiſe than from 
the abuſe of it, it cannot well he judged a 
falſe or fictitious virtue: yet jt does not 


follow from thence that it muſt be a 


Chriſtian one. I think it will be allowed 
that patriotiſm is leſs an object of precept 
than friendſhip; nor will it appear that 
Dr. Maclaine has advanced any thing ſuf- 
ficient to diſprove it; though he has not 
admitted the evidence that may be drawn 
in its favour. By the pleaſure which Dr. 
Maclaive profeſſes to have received from 


Mr. Jenyns's judicious and ſentimental 


account of the virtues that correſpond 
with the great object of the-Chriſtian re- 
ligion, one would have been tempted to 
hope that he was relieved from the irk- 
ſome taſk of an opponent; but, as there 
are ſtill objections which obtrude them- 
ſelyes to his mind, it may not be impro- 


per 
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per further to conſider them; and the firſt 
is, the account Mr, Jenyns gives of the 
Pagan virtues, particularly that the moſt 
celebrated Pagan virtues are more oppo- 
6 ſite to the ſpirit, and more inconſiſtent . 
with the end, of Chriſtian morality, than 
even their moſt infamous vices; and that 

e a Brutus and Cato leave the world more 
e unqualified for, and more inadmiſſible 
into, the kingdom of heaven, than a 

% Meſſalina or Heliogabalus with all their 
e profligacy about them,” Now, though 
I will grant that this is a pretty full aſſer- 
tion; yet that there is nothing diſſonant 
to reaſon, or very aſtoniſhing in it, is 
what I think may be proved; for, if the 
Chriſtian religion has prohibited that tur- 
bulent and vindictive ſpirit, and if its doe- 
trines be entirely appoſite to lawleſs reſent- 
ment; much more mult they be to any 
kind of homicide, though committed 
through political fanaticiſm. Where then 
is the difference? For the breach of any of 
God's laws muſt be equally offenſive to 
divine juſtice ; as St. James tells us, 

| « Wha- 
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« Whoſoever ſhall keep the whole law, 
and yet offend in one point, is guilty of 
« all.” I ſay in this caſe will it not follow, 
that a Meſſalina or Heliogabalus leave the 
world as qualified for the kingdom of hea- 
yeh as a Brutus or Cato? for whether it 
be profligacy, or any other forbidden mode 
of viciouſneſs, it matters not, fo as it be 
forbidden — “ Vengeance is mine; I will 
„ repay, faith the Lord.” Rom. xii; 19. 
The actions, therefore, of a Brutus or Cato 
may equally merit the divine vengeance 
as thoſe of an Heliogabalus or Meſſalina, 
for any thing that can be proved to the 
contrary. Dr. Maclaine ſays, I think it 
« js hard to take from thoſe who ate leſs 
« favoured than we are the little they had.” 
Tt certainly is ; and no doubt proper al. 
lowance will be made. But will not this ac« 
knowledgement tend to prove the novelty 
and peculiar excellency of the Chriſtian 
religion, as delineated by Mr. Jenyns? I 
think it will. St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to 
the Romans, when he ſays, ch. ii. 7. 
0 Eternal life ſhall be given to thoſe who 

by 
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u by patient continyance in well- -doing 
« ſeek for glory, and itnmortality ;* cer. 
thinly does not mean that honour which 
Jenyns fays is contradictory to the 
ſpirit of the Chriſtian refigion ; ” but the 
honourable reward of a Chriſtian's obe- 
dience, etetnal glory; and ſo Mr. Jenyns 
explains Himſelf afterwatds, by calling 
one ati imaginary, the other a real immore 
tality. Thus having remarked the ma- 
terial objections to Mr. Jenyns's three pro- 
poſitions, I ſhall follow him to the con- 
eluſion, where thete will be little need to 
dwell long, as moſt of the prineipia are 
contained in the foregoing propoſitions, 
and only an inference drawn of the diſ- 
tinguiſhed excellency of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion;z and, indeed, Dr. Maclaine has 
rightly beſtowed on Mr, Jenytis the praiſe 
due for his perfect ſummary of goſpel du- 
ties. Little, therefore, remains to be con- 
ſidered as an objection by Dr. Maclaine to 
Mr. Jenyns's method of defence; but the 
opening his anſwer is wrongly ſuppoſed 
by the Doctor to give to the cavils of un- 


believers ; ; 


Mr. 
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believers; but let us inveſtigate the truth 
of the aſſertion. Some are ſo bold, ſays 
Mr. Jenyns, as to ſtrike at the root of all 
revelation from God, * by aſſerting that 
« jt is incredible, becauſe unneceſſary; and 
« unneceflary, becauſe the reaſon he be- 
de ſtowed upon mankind is ſufficiently able 
&« to diſcover all the religious and moral 
4e duties which he requires, if they would 
« but attend to their precepts.” Now, as 
reaſon has been already proved inſufficient 
for this purpoſe, and is granted by Dr. 
Maclaine, as well as Mr. Jenyns, in their 
reaſonings, it will only be neceſſary to 
reflect on Dr. Maclaine's mode of rectify- 
ing Mr. Jenyns's argument; which he 
ſays, as it ſtands at preſent, will expoſe 
him to ſome embarraſſment from the quar- 
ter of infidelity, Mr. Jenyns ſays, Let 
« us turn our eyes on that remote region 
c of the globe, to which ſupernatural af. 
« {i{tance has never been extended, and we 
% ſhall there ſee men endued with ſenſe 
„and reaſon not inferior to our own; 
* {0 far from being capable of forming a 

« ſyſtem 
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« ſyſtem of religion and morality, that 
« they are at this day totally unable to 
« make a nail, or a hatchet; from 
6c whence we may furely be convinced, 
« that reaſon alone is ſo far from being 
« ſufficient to offer to mankind a per- 
« fect religion, that it has never yet been 
« able to lead them to any degree of cul- 
« ture or civilization whatever.” 

Dr. Maclaine ſays, it is not true that 
theſe men, who are unable to make a nail 
or a hatchet, are endued with ſenſe and 
reaſon not inferior to ours. Now, though 
it be granted that various are the capa- 
cities, and wide is the difference, of the 
genius of individuals, yet there appears 
no reaſon. why we ſhould ſuppoſe a na- 
tional defect of common underſtanding z 
nor can it even plauſibly be accounted 
for, but by ſuppoſing that the ſame com- 
munications of knowledge have not reach. 
ed the inhabitants who exiſt in a ſtate of 
barbariſm. But Mr. Jenyns further ad- 
vances his proof by ſaying, + That hu; 
e man reaſon in its higheſt ſtate of culti- 
I s vation 
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as has been ſufficiently proved by a learned 


3 
ei yation among the philoſophers of Greets 
« and Rome, was never able to form a ren 
« ligion comparable to Chriſtianity; but 
ſays Dr, Maclaine, this is ſayiug the thing 
very feebly. Now I ſhould wiſh to aſk 
any attentive reader, whether Mr. Jenyns 
has not particularly dwelt on this be- 
fore! and whether Dr. Meclaine has not 
weakened his preſent aſſertions by his 
former arguments? The quotation from 
Mr. Hume's Hiſtory of Natural Religion 
is alſo much in favour of Mr. Jenyns, 
and perhaps he may be depended ou as to 
hiſtorical facts, though 2 very bad guide, 


Author in matters of religion. I will not 
argue, that it is not the abuſe of reaſon, 
that, as Mr. Jenyns ſays, has perſuaded 
* ſome that there is no God; others that 
there can be no future ſtate; that there 
« is no difference between vice and vir - 
« tue, &c.“ but if ſueh is the abuſe of 
reaſon left to her own choice, as is true, 
it ſhews the dangerous tendency of con · 
fidipg entirely in her. and infers the 

greater 
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greater neceſlity for a divine revelation. 
Now, Mr. Jenyns tells you, that what 18 
eſteemed reaſon among the learned bag 
been ſo obſcured as to cauſe theſe deducs 
tions, and in this caſe he fairly ſtates 
her influence, and ſeemingly i in an unex- 
ceptionable way; nor is his aſſertions 
that though human reaſon is capable of 

« progreſſion in ſcience, yet the 4 
foundations muſt be laid by ſupernatur 
4 inſtructions,“ leſs evident, if we regard 
it ſo far as it relates to religion; and 
this has been abundantly proved : but I 
do not ſay, with reſpect to improvement 
in arts and ſciences, and the common pro- 
greſſions in knowledge, it will be equally 
admiflible. Dr. Maclaine ſays further, 
5 that it will be impoſſible to prove that 
nations which live without government, 
« letters, and laws, have the ſame natural 


* capacities which the others are endowed 
„ with,” To this may be replied, that it 
is maſt probable they have, and that it 
will be ever impoſſible to prove they have 
not, There ſeems to be nothing wantin 

but 
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but culture and opportunity of improve- 
ment. We may take many in an inferior, 
Nate in our own nation, who, give them 
the advantages of education, might ſhme 
with firſt characters in literature and every 
branch of ſcience, who yet, wanting ſuch 
aids, are overſhadowed with miſts and ig- 
norance ; and chiefly it will be found true, 
that, though there may be a particular 
want of capacity, it will by no means, 
[not even in a kingdom, be found general, 
nor can a ſhadow of reaſon be aſſigned why 
there ſhould. The ſame fondneſs for par- 
tiality ſeems to dwell with Dr. Maclaine, 
when he ſays, that the end of Chriſt's 
& miſſion was to raiſe one part of the hu- 
« man race to high and diſtinguiſhed feli- 
city; “ and afterwards adds, that it 
<« was not the deſign of the Deity, to raiſe 
« all mankind to this degree,” Now, the 
univerſality of the Chriſtian diſpenſation 
had, I thought, been admitted by all its 
followers ; and is plainly declared through- 
out the whole Teſtament. Our Saviour 
particularly ſays, * And other ſheep I have, 
One « which 
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te which are not of this fold; them alſo I 
& muſt bring, and they ſhall hear my 


& voice; and there ſhall be one fold, and 


* one ſhepherd.” St. John x. 16. And fo 
in various other parts of Holy Writ the 
ſame is ſo frequently declared, as to render 
particular quotations unneceſſary; but it 
is likewiſe certain, that the means of im- 
provement, according to our ideas of God's 
infinite juſtice, will be regarded towards 
the end, the obtaining eternal life. Dr. 
Maclaine ſays, in his Poſtſcript, „He 
« wiſhes to curb the ſpirit of criticiſm ;? 
and it is truly deſireable, after ſo much he 
had before advanced on Mr. Jenyns's pro- 
poſitions : but ſtill the Doctor is willing 
to perſevere to the end, becauſe he thinks 
there remain objections yet to be can- 
vaſſed ; the firſt of which is Mr. Jenyns's 
aſſertion, “that the truth of a revelation 
« is not affected by the fallibility of thoſe 
& who wrote his hiſtory.” Now, this 
Mr. Jenyns profeſſes not otherwiſe to 
mean, than by a retroſpection to the in- 
ternal evidence of the Chriſtian religion, 

E becauſe 
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becauſe it will not be argued, that the falli- 
bility of hiſtorians does not affect the cre- 
dibility of an event in general; therefore 
Mr. Jenyns grounds it upon his next aſ- 
ſertion, « that a religion ſuperior to all 
human imagination actually exiſts, and 
« its intrinſic excellence is a proof of its 
<« divine origin, by whatever means it 
« was introduced, or by whatever errors 
ce blended,” But, this being a point ſo 
much contended for throughout, it would 
be needleſs to add further, than that, if 
there be a revelation from God, it muſt be 
the Chriſtian, which, being a truth ſa well 
eſtabliſhed, will prove favourable to Mr. 
Jenyns's aſſertion. Again: Mr. Jenyns 
ſays, Many things which contradict our 
«« reaſon may be true, which will appear, 
« I think, to any impartial reaſoner ; for, 
« if we believe nothing but what we can 
« comprehend by our reaſon, we ſhall re- 
« nounce many great and neceſſary truths; 


« for inſtance, we cannot comprehend the 


« form of exiſtence of own ſoul in the 


$6 body, and how by thought and will we 


can 
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& can raiſe aid move the body; and yet we 
&« find this true; and ſo of many others.“ 
But let us examine the Doctor's quotation 
from Mr. Jenyns, “ That three Beings ſhould 
& be one, is a propofition which certainly 
& contradicts reafon, that is, our reaſon : 
« but it does not from thence follow that 
« jt cannot be true.” Now, nothwith- 
ſtanding the very great caution to be ob- 


ſerved on ſo ſublime a fubjeR, it cannot 


be proved Mr. Jenyns has advanced any 
thing inconſiſtent ; for, though it is the 
fame divine nature, yet three diſtin& per- 
ſons are ſpoken of in the Holy Trinity, it 
being no contradiction for three in reſpect 
of relation, to be one in reſpect of eſſence; 
now, if there are three vital ſubſiſtencies 
in the ſame undivided eſſence, though 
but one divine nature, where is the abſur- 
dity of Mr. Jenyns's poſition ? What is 
infinite, indeed, cannot be comprehended 
by what is finite; for, if it could, it would 
for that reaſon ceaſe to be infinite. It may 
be preſumption to pry too deeply into the 
myſteries of the divine nature; but, when 
| E 2 Dr. 
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Dr. Maclaine objects to this plain doctrine 
of Mr. Jenyns, a reply needs no apology. 
„That any thing ſhould exiſt without a 
te cauſe,” ſays he, * or that any thing ſhould 
« be the cauſe of its own exiſtence, are 
« propoſitions equally contradictory to our 
t reaſon; yet one of them muſt be true, 
*« or nothing could have exiſted,*” With. 
out quibbling (and it really is nothing 

more) about the words cauſe, effefi, and 
thing, it is impoſſible to deny this; for 
either God muſt have exiſted for ever, or 
it is impoſſible he ever ſhould ; for, if he 
ſhould come into being when he was not, 
he muſt have. had ſome cauſe of his 
being, and that would be the firſt cauſe 
which was God, But if without an ori- 
ginal independent being nothing could be, 
then nothing can be the cauſe of its own 
exiſtence, but muſt be cauſed : this we 
know by reaſon; but the manner and mode 
of a ſelf-exiſtent cauſe is not only contra- 
dictory to our reaſon, but impoſſible for 
us to conceive; and yet we may be as 
ſure of the truth of this propoſition, as 
| | that 
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that we know any thing at all; ſo God's 
eternity, omnipreſence, and infinity, though 
not parallel with our reaſon, are yet 
true; which is another inducement to be- 
lieve, that a thing may be contradictory 
to our reaſon, and yet be true; and ſo the 
Wines for Mr. Jenyns' s argument will 
remain unimpeached. Dr. Maclaine ſeems 
to argue very juſtly, when he ſays, there 
is no contradiction in preſcience and con- 
'tingency ; for it does not follow, that the 
nature of a thing is changed by its being 
known. An infinitely- perfect being muſt 
certainly know what may be, as well as 
what is paſt, or preſent ; but it may be 
obſerved, that God foreſees the actions of 
free agents, as they will be; but not that 
they will be fo, becauſe God foreſees them. 
But we are told that nothing is ſo inconſi- 
derable as to eſcape the all- ſeeing eye of the 
Deity; not a ſparrow falls to the ground, 
but our heavenly Father knows it, and, as 
God probably proportions his regard to 
the object, ſo nx may have more eſpecial 
regard for rational creatures, and a parti- 
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cular providence may be compatible with 
the natural freedom of men's actions. 

I do not ſee that inconſiſtency, which 
Dr. Maclaine dwells on, in Mr. Jenyns's 
ſaying, © Reaſon informs us, that the pu- 
te niſhment of the i innocent, inſtead of the 
« puilty, is diametrically oppoſite to juſtice, 
4e rectitude, and all pretenſions to utility: 
this I ſuppoſe will be granted as true. But 
Dr. Maclaine adds, Mr. Jenyns contradicts 
Himſelf by urging afterwards, That a tax, 
« if voluntarily offered, may be juſtly 
« accepted from the innocent, inſtead of 
« the guilty, for any thing that reaſon, can 
« determine to the contrary.” But that 
there is a wide difference between a. tax 
voluntarily offered by the innocent, and a 
penal ĩnfliction on the guilty, i is what no ra- 
tional perſon can deny: nay, ſo far is it, dif- 
ferent, that it by no means contradicts our 
reaſon ſo to ſuppoſe, as the honour and vin- 
dication of God's laws is thereby eſta- 
bliſned. But, as much has been ſaid on 
this point before, it may only be neceſſary 
to add, that we may be aſſured, what, God 
has 
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has thought proper muſt be infinitely for 
the beſt, and that it will never be right 
to reject any truth delivered by an infinite 
and incomprehenſible being, becauſe our 
mode of exiſtence and conception is fo 
inferior, that we cannot comprehend it. 

I think: now, in the courſe of theſe con- 
ſiderations, every material argument has 
been examined, that has been urged by 
Dr. Maclaine to invalidate Mr, Jenyns's 
doctrine, which, as he tells us in his con- 
eluſion it was calculated for ſo wiſe and 
goed a purpoſe as to make a few more 
Chriſtians, ought ſurely to be regarded if 
conſiſtent, and the goodneſs of heart 
to be commended which prompted the 
means; for, upon a review, there will not 
appear, I am perſuaded, any thing contrary 
to: the divine tenure of Holy Writ, which 
ought to be the rule of a Chriſtian's life; 
and the divine precepts cannot be too 
lively depicted for the obſervance of frail 
nature, which will at beſt fall ſhort of 
the ſtandard of Chriſtian obedience, The 
life of a Chriſtian at preſent is ſo much 


embar- 


. 
embarraſſed with worldly purſuits, as to 
leave him little time for abſtract thought 
and religious meditation, ſo that tempo- 
rary employments ſhall be made an ex- 
cuſe for negleC of religious duties. The 
generality of mankind are ſo devoid of the 
qutward form, even of piety, that nothing 
could be more ſeaſonably introduced, than 
a book of Mr. Jenyns's good tendency to 
curb and reſtrain the licentious prevalency 
of manners, and to promote an attention 
to the grandeſt of all points to a rational 
creature, the ſecuring the favour and ap- 
probation of the Supreme Being. Ac- 
tuated by the deſire of inveſtigating truth, 
and forming a juſt opinion of Mr. Jenyns's 
upright intention from his known abili- 
ties and integrity, I have ventured to 
ſteer thus far in the region of Polemicks, 
and, by the examination, find I have not 
been miſtaken in. my ideas of the pure 
doctrine contained in Mr. Jenyns's View 
of the internal evidence of the Chriftian 
Religion, | 


Dr, 
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Dr. Maclaine's anſwer to Mr. Jenyns 
ſerves only to diſplay the fallacy of nice 
and ſubtile deluſion, and to ſtrengthen 
the efficacy of Mr. Jenyns's able pen by 
the contraſt of light and ſhade; his ob- 
jections are by no means Juſt, his rea- 
ſoning ſcarcely ever ſolid, nor does his 
judgement ſeem conſulted. He is con- 
ſtantly miſtaking Mr. Jenyns's meaning, 
and from thence is led inſenſibly into falſe 
deductions. His book will ever be more 
dangerous in the hands of a practical 
idler, or a minute philoſopher, than Mr. 
Jenyns's, from whoſe deſcription of the 
duties of Chriſtianity no evil can accrue, 
though it may afford a ſpeculative argu- 
ment to a deiſt, eaſily however to be con- 

troverted by an appeal to truth and com- 
mon ſenſe. I have towards the conclu- 
ſion of this ſcrutiny met with a book, 
entituled, A Dialogue from a rational 
« Chriſtian to his Friend;” but, as the 
author's arguments are inferior to Dr, 
Maclaine's, and have not even ingenuity 
to recommend them, it need not be no- 


ticed, 
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n 
ticed, as, by refuting Dr. Maclaine, whom 
other writers of that mode of thinking may 
look on as the corner-ſtone, the fabric will 
be lefs ſubſtantial and durable. Poized 
by the balance of fame, Mr, Jenyns will 
find his admirers; for, after all, his book 
will be found the true means of perſuaſion 
for many to become Chriſtians. 


